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Fhese  remarks  owe  their  origin  to  a  paper  published  in  the 
Pamphleteer/7  for  May  1814,  under  the  title  of  “  Observations  on 
Medical  Reform,  by  a  Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford/7  and 
which  has  just  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  author. 

The  Oxonian  commences  by  saying,  u  It  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  that  the  morbid  tendency  of  the  present  generation 
to  reform,  would  have  received  such  a  check  from  the  dreadful  ex¬ 
amples  that  have  exhibited  themselves  in  many  situations,  as  at  least 
to  deter  the  prudent  from  dangerous  attempts.  Those  examples, 
it  is  true,  have  been  chiefly  displayed  by  political  reformers ;  they 
have  run  their  course,  their  day  is  past,  and  most  of  them  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  lot  they  deserved.  There  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the 
times,  a  portentous  contempt  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  genius, 
which  makes  me  suspect  that  the  political  reformer  has  only 
changed  his  garb,  that  he  has  descended  from  palaces  and  courts, 
to  colleges  and  academies,  only  to  play  a  surer  game.77 

Now,  as  1  have  a  right  to  my  suspicions,  as  well  as  himself,  I 
suspect,  that,  as  there  is  no  connection  between  politics  and  medi¬ 
cine,  the  political  reformer  who  steps  so  much  out  of  his  way,  as 
to  engage  in,  or  foment  disputes  among  medical  men,  will  find,  to 
his  cost,  that  his  time  has  been  mis-spent,  and  that  he  will  only  re¬ 
ceive  his  trouble  for  his  pains.  As  to  any  “  contempt  of  the  great 
masters  of  ancient  genius/7  as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  I  con¬ 
fess  I  know  of  none  such;  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  fully  borne  out 
in  asserting,  that  the  writings  of  the  great  father  of  physic,  as  well 
as  the  other  ancient  physicians,  obtain  at  this  day,  quite  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  they  deserve  ;  especially,  as  very  great  portions  of  them, 
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can  now  only  be  perused  as  matter  of  curiosity.  He  further  says, 
u  I  think  myself  justified  in  this  remark,  by  the  insolent  tone  of  the 
medical  reformers,  as  they  styled  themselves,  by  the  clamorous  auda¬ 
city  of  their  partisans,  and  by  the  levelling  system  they  openly  pro-* 
inulgated  before  the  apothecary’s  bill  or  act  was  hissed  out  of  the 
house  of  parliament  last  year  (1813.”)1 

As  one  assertion  is  as  good  as  another,  I  assert,  that  the  medical  re¬ 
formers  evinced  no  insolence,  unless  a  manly  and  independent  spirit 
be  insolence  ;  many  of  them  were  feelingly  alive  to  their  wrongs, 
and  sought  redress;  “  even  a  worm  will  turn  when  trod  upon.” 

In  order  that  reformers  may  not  in  future  have  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance,  the  Oxonian  here  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  and  the  end  that 
was  proposed  to  be  answered  by  it :  he  further  states,  that  the  col¬ 
lege  was  to  consist  of  doctors  of  physic  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  who  had  regularly  taken  their  degrees,  and  upon  due  exa¬ 
mination,  were  found  qualified  ;  u  in  order  that  a  fit  body  of  men 
might  never  be  wanted  for  executing  these  beneficial  regulations,” 
(i.  e.  those  enjoined  the  college  by  their  charter.) 

The  author  of  the  Observations,  speaking  of  the  examination  of 
a  candidate  before  the  Royal  College,  says  ; (C  This  examination  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  arduous  that  can  be  imposed.  For  three 
several  days  the?candidate  is  questioned  in  Latin,  on  Anatomy,  Phy¬ 
siology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  all  other  branches  of  medical 
science,  and  thrice  is  he  obliged  to  display  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  by  reading  publicly  and  extemporaneously  difficult 
passages  of  Aretaeus  or  some  other  medical  classic.” 

What  sort  of  an  examination  does  the  candidate  undergo  upon 
the  subject  of  medical  pharmacy  ?  With  this  brief  account  given 
by  the  author  of  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  admission  into 
this  royal  and  chartered  institution,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  ;  but  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “  Such  is  the  stream,  which  perpetually  replenishes 
the  College  of  Physicians;  and  1  believe,  that  in  no  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory  has  any  other  corporate  body  contained  more  wise,  more  learn¬ 
ed,  more  virtuous,  or  more  illustrious  men,  in  proportion  to  its  num¬ 
bers.  Shades  of  Caius,  of  Mayerne,  of  Harvey,  of  Sydenham,  of 
Willis,  of  Freind,  of  Lister,  of  Morton,  of  Petit,  of  Mead,  of  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Nichols,  of  Baker,  and  of  Heberden,  ye  are  immortal 
witnesses.” 

Does  the  author  of  the  Observations  wish  it  to  be  believed,  that  the 
illustrious  men  he  has  mentioned  obtained  their  medical  knowledge 
at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ?  He  knows  full  well,  (whatever 
he  may  wish  the  public  to  believe,)  that  they  neither  could,  nor 
did  obtain  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  at  either  of  these  universi¬ 
ties,  as  they  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  schools  of  medicine. 

1  Vide  the  papers  published  on  the  subject  of  “  Medical  Reform.  ” 
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The  streams  that  actually  replenish  the  College  of  Physicians 
with  Fellows,  are  the  London  hospitals  ;  for  to  them  do  the  young 
gentlemen  resort,  who  afterwards  graduate  at  either  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  ;  well  aware,  that  the  university  which  afterwards  is  to 
confer  the  degree  of  doctor  upon  them,  cannot  teach  the  science, 
the  highest  honors  of  which,  it  so  pompously  confers.  The  truth 
is,  that  at  our  English  universities,  the  medical  lectures  are  very 
few  in  number,  their  subjects  treated  very  diffusely  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  mere  popular  lectures,  and  there  are  no  opportunities  for  ana¬ 
tomical  dissection  ;  indeed  any  hospital  in  the  kingdom  is  a  better 
school  of  medicine,  than  either  of  the  English  seminaries.  Here 
then  a  reform  is  most  sadly  wanted.  Either  let  them  put  them¬ 
selves  on  an  equality,  as  to  means  of  medical  instructions,  with 
those  north  of  the  Tweed,  especially  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  or 
let  them  not  insolently  domineer  over  physicians,  educated  at  other 
universities,  nor  arrogate  to  their  own  members  the  sole  right  of 
becoming  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Doctors  of  phy¬ 
sic  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  foreign  universities,  are  allowed 
to  become  members  of  the  Koval  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
if,  after  due  examination,  they  be  found  qualified,  but  are  not  allow¬ 
ed  the  least  share  in  the  government  of  the  College  ;  nor,  observe 
reader,  in  the  publication  of  the  Pharmacopeia  :  indeed  all  phy¬ 
sicians  residing  in  London,  or  practising  within  seven  miles  of  it, 
are  compelled  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  Royal  College, 
and  are  either  allowed  to  practise  or  prevented  from  practising, 
within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  ;  any  physician  offending  in 
this  respect  is  liable  to  a  prosecution  ;  several,  in  consequence, 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  College,  and  verdicts  obtained  against 
them.  The  charter  of  the  College  was  given  them  by  King  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Eighth,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  physicians  who 
practise  medicine  in  London,  and  within  a  district  of  seven  miles 
round,  (this  part  of  their  duty  they  punctually  and  very  authoritatively 
perform,)  for  the  prevention  of  quackery,  (which  fiorishes  most 
luxuriantly  in  spite  of  them,)  for  the  inspection  of  medicines,  in 
the  shops  of  the  London  apothecaries ;  they  are  also  authorised  by 
an  act  of  parliament  to  elect  a  committee  of  their  body  to  license 
and  inspect  the  madhouses  in  London  and  its  neighborhood  ;  they 
are  likewise  empowered  to  frame  a  Pharmacopeia,  which  is  order¬ 
ed  by  government,  to  be  the  standard  by  which  all  medicines  are  to 
be  prepared,  which  are  vended  by  apothecaries  in  England  and 
Wales.  Now, as  the  Pharmacopeias  of  1809  and  1813,  are  universal¬ 
ly  allowed  by  the  profession  to  be  extremely  imperfect,  might  not 
some  reform  be  reasonably  introduced  into  this  chartered  body ,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  proper  composition  of  medicines  is  of  such  vast  and 
serious  importance  to  the  public  ? 
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The  Oxonian  says,  u  and  here  let  me  ask  the  reformers  from 
what  purer  source,  or  on  what  better  principle  they  would  improve 
the  system  of  discriminating  those  practitioners  who  should  be 
licensed,  and  those  who  should  be  restrained.”—!  will  take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  a  purer  source. 

Let  them  admit  all  doctors  of  physic  of  the  British  universities, 
who  have  studied  a  number  of  years  at  the  university  at  which  they 
have  taken  their  doctor’s  degree,  after  having  satisfactorily  passed  a 
full,  fair,  and  strict  examination,  of  their  classical  and  medical  ac¬ 
quirements  ;  to  the  station  of  fellow  and  all  its  privileges,  with 
which  their  charter  has  encircled  them.  The  author  of  the  Obser¬ 
vations  here  asks,  u  do  they,”  (the  apothecaries,)  a  wish  to  prefer 
their  own  body  to  the  English  universities  ?  Would  they  prefer 
the  ancient  university  of  St.  Andrews,  or  the  modern  school  of 
Edinburgh,  or  put  them  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  English 
universities  r”  What  the  apothecaries  wish,  I  know  not,  but  I 
answer,  both  good  policy  and  common  justice  demand  that  doctors 
of  physic  of  all  the  universities  of  this  land,  provided  they  have 
regularly  studied  a  certain  period,  at  their  respective  colleges,  should 
be  put  up6n  the  same  footing  as  those  who  have  graduated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge,  especially  as  the  latter  are  not  schools  of  medi¬ 
cine.1  It  matters  not,  to  his  majesty’s  subjects,  at  what  universi¬ 
ties  physicians  are  bred,  provided  they  are  properly  qualified  to 
exercise  their  profession ;  which,  after  all,  must  be  allowed  the  only 
requisite.  One  great  desideratum  in  medicine,  a  general  Pharma¬ 
copeia,  for  the  united  kingdom  and  colonies,  might  be  accomplished, 
by  admitting  all  physicians,  having  regularly  studied  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  universities,  after  approval  by  the  college  to  the  station  of  fel¬ 
lows;  a  regulation  zvhich  would  not  produce  any  inferiority  in 
point  of  excellence  in  their  next  Pharmacopeia ,  compared  with 
their  tzco  last?  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  mention, 

1  As  the  author  of  the  <(  observations”  applies  the  epithet  modern,  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  some  of  the 
medical  professorships,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  founded  later  than 
those  of  Edinburgh  ;  for  instance,  at  Oxford,  the  professorship  of  clinical 
medicine,  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  in  1771,  and  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  chemistry,  by  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803  ;  at  Cambridge,  the  botanical  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  founded  in  1724,  and  the  professorship  of  anatomy  1707  ;  all  of 
which  are  of  later  foundation  than  those  on  the  same  subjects  at  Edinburgh  ; 
as  the  foundation  of  the  chair  of  clinical  medicine  at  the  last-mentioned  uni¬ 
versity  may  fairly  be  dated  in  1740,  those  ot  botany  and  anatomy  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  between  the  years  1685,  and  1700,  and  the 
chemical  chair  in  1720.  Vide  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Article  Edinburgh, 
and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Calendars. 

2  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  last  Edijjf 
burgh  Pharmacopeia  with  the  London  one  of  1809  or  1815,  when  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  the  latter  will  be  as  apparent  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
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that  all  dissenters  from  the  established  church,  are  prevented  from 
taking  degrees,  at  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  consequently, 
no  one  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  can  become 
a  fellow  of  the  college  in  Warwick-lane.  This  is  a  strictness  of 
rule,  not  adopted,  by  at  least  some  of  the  catholic  universi¬ 
ties;  as  it  was  very  common  for  English  protestants  to  study  medi¬ 
cine,  and  graduate  at  some  foreign  catholic  university,  as  Louvain,  or 
Padua,  before  Edinburgh  became  celebrated  for  the  study  of  physic  ; 
for  instance,  the  immoital  Harvey  studied  medicine,  and  took  his 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Padua,1  and  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  poet. 
Goldsmith,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Louvain. 

In  page  4,  of  his  11  Observations,”  the  Oxford  gentleman  gives 
an  account  of  what  he  calls  the  constitutional  character,  and  station 
of  the  physician,  and  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  length  of  time 
requisite  and  the  different  degrees  to  be  taken,  previously  to  that  of 
M.  D.  at  the  English  seats  of  learning,  but  he  forgets  to  inform  his 
readers,  that  the  time  requisite,  before  a  candidate  can  obtain  the 
degree  of  M,  D,  is  not  all,  or  nearly  all,  spent  at  college,  there 
being  many  vacations  in  the  course  of  ‘the  year,  and  that  even  the 
keeping  of  many  of  the  terms,  enjoined  by  the  regulations  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  is  dispensed  with  to  the  medical  students,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  by  attendance  at  hospitals, 
dissections,  &c.  in  London.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  hospital  in 
Oxford,  and  one  very  small  one  in  Cambridge,  but  there  is  no  re¬ 
gular  full  course  of  anatomical  lectures  delivered  in  either  uni¬ 
versity,  nor  any  regular  anatomical  demonstrations,  and  it  is  a  very 
r are  circumstance  for  a  student  to  be  found  with  a  scalpel  and 
forceps  in  his  hands.  The  author  of  the  u  Observations”  omits 
all  mention  of  the  course  of  medical  instruction  pursued  at  the 

1  Harvey  was  also  created  doctor  of  physic  at  Cambridge,  soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  and  at  Oxford  in  *742,  after  his  discovery  of  the  circula-- 
iion  of  the  blood,  to  which  place  he  had  attended  King  Charles  I. ;  and  in 
3645,  he  was  elected  warden  of  Merton  College,  in  the  latter  university, 
by  virtue  of  the  king’s  letters  patent,  sent  to  that  society  for  the  purpose. 
Vide  Bibliotheca  Biographica. 

The  celebrated  Doctor  Mead  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  under  Doc¬ 
tor  Pitcairn,  and  took  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at 
Padua,  August  26th,  1695:  in  1707,  he  was  also  created  doctor  of  physic, 
by  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmqre,  M.  D.  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Padua,  though  he  had  previously  studied  at 
Oxford,  where  he  had  resided  thirteen  years. 

Doctor  Bastwick,  who  was  so  inhumanly  punished  along  with  Burton, 
the  clergyman,  and  Prynne,  the  barrister,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
also  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  though  he  had  been 
previously  a  student  in  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 

The  learned  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M.  D.  also  a  Protestant,  was  permitted 
to  study  medicine  at  Montpellier  and  Padua:  many  other  instances  might 
be  adduced  to  the  same  effect.  Vide  Flloyd’s  Bibliotheca  Biographica. 
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English  seminaries,  and  for  this  reason,  he  knows  that  it  will  not 
bear  criticism.  After  speaking  in  terms  of  commendation,  upon 
the  residence  required  and  the  caution  used,  in  conferring  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  he  says,  u  and  hence 
we  may  conclude,  if  we  look  to  the  experience  of  the  eminent 
characters  formed  at  these  celebrated  universities,  that  the  system 
is  the  best  calculated  to  improve  the  human  genius,  that  has  been 
yet  hit  upon  by  human  genius/’  Now,  as  far  as  medicine  is 
concerned,  which,  is  the  only  subject  at  issue,  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  pliysic  will  acknowledge,  that  Edinburgh  has 
produced  as  celebrated  physicians,  really  educated  there,  and 
afar  greater  number  of  them,  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge  united. 
—He  proceeds,  (<  For  here  did  Milton,  Newton,  Bacon,  and 
Locke,  and  most  of  the  luminaries  of  our  country,  reach  the 
pinnacles  of  science  and  iiterary  glory.”  I  am  equally  ready  to 
pay  every  homage  to  the  illustrious  characters  he  adduces,  but 
as  Ids  mentioning  these  highly  celebrated  persons,  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  medical  instruction,  is  entirely  gratuitous  and  merely 
thrust  in  for  the  sake  of  an  exhibition,  I  need  not  say  any  thing 
further  respecting  it. 

In  page  6,  our  author  says,  u  In  the  school  of  Edinburgh, 
(for  it  is  miscalled  a  university.)”  How  miscalled  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  know.  If  Doctor  Johnson  be  considered  authority, 
(and  l  presume  our  Oxonian  will  scarcely  dispute  it,)  Edinburgh 
is  essentially,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  university,  and 
even  more  deserving  the  name  than  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; 
our  great  lexicographer,  and  illustrious  and  immortal  countryman, 
gives  this  definition  of  it.  “  A  school  where  all  the  arts  and 
faculties  are  studied/’  Now,  if  he  will  look  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Calendars,  and  at  the  article  “  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,”  in  the  Court  Calendar  for  1815,  he  will  find,  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  professors,  actually  lecturing  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  than  at  either  of  our  English  seminaries,  for  the  whole  of 
those  at  Edinburgh  regularly  lecture,  whilst  several  of  those  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not/  Still,  if  he  considers  the  being 
founded  or  patronised  by  a  sovereign,  as  an  essential  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  university,  I  might  inform  him,  that  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  * 

1  Perhaps  it  may  be  here  objected,  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the 
business  of  instruction  is  not  so  much  confided  to  the  professors,  as  to  the 
tutors  of  the  respective  colleges,  and  that  the  former  are  rather  expected  to 
advance  the  progress  of  their  particular  branches  of  science  or  literature,  than 
to  instruct  the  students  ;  but  as  the  tutors  are  entirely  ignorant  of  medicine, 
and  consequently  do  not  attempt  to  teach  it,  the  medical  students,  at  the 
English  seminaries,  cannot  possibly  derive  the  smallest  advantage  from 
them. 
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in  the  year  1581,  and  James,  the  sixth  of  the  name  of  Scotland^ 
and  the  first  of  England,  confirmed  it  as  such,1  ordered  it  to  be 
called  by  his  name,  declared  himself  its  godfather,  and  endowed 
it  with  lands,  in  the  counties  of  Lothian  and  Fife.2, 

The  chief  differences  between  the  university  of  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  and  those  in  England  are,  that  in  the  former  very  little 
discipline  is  exercised  over  the  students  ;  they  do  not  live  in  col¬ 
lege,3  but  in  lodgings,  in  the  city;  the  students  wear  no  academical 
dress,  except  during  the  ceVemony  of  bein£  admitted  to  a  degree; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  college;  nor  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  articles  of  religious  belief,  either  when  they  are 
first  entered,  or  at  any  time  afterwards.- — The  fact  is,  that  Edinburgh 
is  upon  the  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  universities  upon  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  in  so  far  as  it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  general  ride 
adopted  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  just  so  much 
more  is  it  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  university,  whilst  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  be  considered  as  exceptions.  Members  of 
all  religious  sects  are  often  candidates  at  the  same  time ;  there  are 
no  fellowships,  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  and  I  believe,  no  livings, 
in  the  gift  of  the  university  ;  hut  there  are  bursaries  or  scholarships 
of  small  amount,  appropriated  chiefly,  if  pot  solely,  to  the  divinity 
students. 

He  might,  with  as  much  justice  and  propriety  have  asserted,  that 
there  are  no  universities  in  Europe,  except  Oxford,  Cambridge 

1  The  follow'mgisan  extractYrom  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  dated 
4th  of  August,  1621,  ratifying  the  charter  granted  to  the  university  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  by  James  VI,  (the  first  of  the  name,  of  England,)  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1582. 

“  Lykas  his,  inajestie,  off  his  princlie  and  royalefavour,  and  for  guide  service 
done  to  him  be  the  saids  provost,  bailzies,  counsall,  and  communitie  of  the 
said  burgh  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  for  their  further  encouragement  in  repairing 
and  re-edifying  of  the  said  colledge,  and  placing  thairin  sufficient  professors, 
for  teaching  of  all  liberal  sciences,  ordaining  the  said  colledge,  in  all  dine  to 
come,  to  be  called  King  James’s  Colledge:  and  also  with  advice  of  the  said 
estailis,  hes  of  new  again  given,  grantit  and  disponit  to  thame,  and  then 
successors  in  favours  of  the  said  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  patrouns  of  the  said 
colledge,  and  of  the  rectors,  regentis,  bursaris  and  students  within  the  sampn, 
ail  liberties,  freedoms,  immunities  and  privileges  appertaining  to  aue  free 
colledge,  and  that  in  als  ample  forme  and  lairge  manner  as  any  colledge 
has  or  bruikes  within  this  his  majestie’s  realm  :  and  gif  need  beis,  ordains 
aue  new  charter  to  be  expede,  under  his  Hienes  great  scale,  for  erecting  of 
the  said  colledge,  with  all  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities  w'hilk  any  col¬ 
ledge  within  this  realme  bruikes,  joises,  or  to  the  samen  is  knawin  to  apper¬ 
tain.” 

x  The  university  in  its  diplomas,  &c.  stiles  itself,  “  Academia  Jacobi  sex- 
ti  Scotorum  Regis  this  is  presumptive  proof,  at  least,  that  it  is  of  royal 
foundation  or  confirmation. 

3  This  is  the  case,  also,  in  the  greater  number  of  foreign  universities. 
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and  Dublin,  because  no  one  forsooth,  except  perhaps  Salamanca, 
is  so  richly  endowed  ;  but  endowment,  according  to  Doctor  John¬ 
son,  himself  an  Oxford  man,  is  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  university,  as  it  has  no  place  whatever  in  his  definition. 

But  to  return  to  page  6  of  the  Observations,  he  says,  u  In  the 
school  of  Edinburgh,  for  it  is  miscalled  a  university,  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  elementary,  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  those,  who  have 
had  little  previous  instruction:  and  indeed,  whoever  has  sat  among 
the  rabble  attending  the  anatomy  class;,  or  has  seen  the  classes,  as 
they  are  called,  let  loose  from  the  several  lectures  of  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  must  instantly  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  being  placed  upon  this  footing.” 

H  ow  tins  Oxford  student  has  got  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  anatomical  and  other  classes  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  is 
not  very  easy  to  guess,  unless  he  has  condescended  for  once,  to 
step  outside  the  walls  of  his  college,  and  journeying  to  the  north, 
has  sneaked  into  the  splendid  anatomical  theatre,  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  and  then  condescended  further  to  have  squatted 
himself  down  amongst  the  rabble  he  so  much  despises,  in  order  to 
pick  up  some  of  that  u  elementary”  learning,  he  could  not  acquire 
on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  ;  otherwise,  I  presume,  he  would  not  have 
travelled  above  three  hundred  miles  in  search  of  it.  As  to  the  in¬ 
struction  being  u  elementary,”  it  is  no  more  so,  than  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  •  by  what  process  of  reasoning  does  he  arrive  at  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  is  so  ?  Why,  by  this,  because  the  anatomical  stu¬ 
dents  are  what  he  chooses  to  miscall  a  rabble  ;  and  further,  because 
the  classes  when  let  loose  from  their  different  lectures,  somehow 
or  other,  do  not  please  him/  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  the  ana¬ 
tomical  or  any  of  the  other  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  university  are  elementary  ?  Why  does  he  not  compare  the  me¬ 
dical  lectures  at  Edinburgh  with  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
—Every  medical  man  can  give  the  reason. 

The  students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  (or  as  the  latter  is  there  called,  Humanity,)  are  young¬ 
est  in  point  of  age,  but  they  are  obliged  to  possess  some  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  before  they  are  matriculated  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.  If  it  is  the  dress  of  the  students  that  is  offensive,  it  must  still 
offend,  as  neither  he,  nor  any  body  else  has  the  power  of  alter¬ 
ing  it,  except  the  senate  of  the  university,  to  which  body  I  re¬ 
commend  him  to  apply.  It  is  very  difficult  to  please  a  pampered 
appetite ;  but  as  epicures  are  generally  charmed  by  variety,  this  gen¬ 
tleman's  must  be  extremely  depraved,  as  certainly  every  sort  of  dress 

1  If  he  alludes  to  the  youth  of  the  students  at  Edinburgh,  they  are  much 
of  the  same  age  as  those  actually  studying  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except 
perhaps  those  attending  the  Latin  class.  Here  are  no  fellowships  to  detain 
men  after  they  have  finished  their  studies. 
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is  observable  amongst  the  students  ;  many  whose  circumstances  can 
afford  it,  dress  handsomely  and  elegantly,  (for  here  are  educated,  as 
well  as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  mighty 
commoners  of  the  land,)  most,  respectably,  and  some,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  large  assemblies  of  people,  shabbily.  Is  there  no  gown 
in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  conceals  shabby  clothes  °l  Though 
the  discipline  is  lax,  there  are  as  few  disturbances  amongst  the  stu¬ 
dents  as  at  either  of  the  English  seminaries.  During  the  session 
of  1815  and  18-16,  there  were  at  least  2000  students  actually 
attending  the  university.  H ad  this  gentleman  conversed 
with  any  of  th eurabble,”  I  dare  say,  he  would  have  found  some  of 
them  as  well  educated  as  himself ;  and  he  might  have  learnt,  that 
a  shabby  coat  does  not,  in  Scotland,  (owing  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  learning,)  always  cover  an  ignorant  person.  The  panegyrist  of  our 
English  universities  says,  speaking  of  Edinburgh,  “In  three  years,  the 
medical  education  is  finished,  or  may  be  completed  by  graduation,  the 
title  of  doctor  of  medicine,  (a  title  by  the  bye  without  any  settled  rank, 
or  without  any  of  those  privileges  conferred  by  the  English  university 
degree,)  is  granted  to  the  young  candidate,  on  his  publishing  a 
Latin  thesis,  and  he  is  sent  out  with  this  fragment  of  education, 
to  practise  as  a  physician,  wherever  he  can  get  practice/’  Does 
he  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  degree  of  M.  D.  is  conferred  as  a 
matter  of  course,  after  the  candidate  has  studied  three  years  ?  That 
is  not  the  case  ;  for  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  candidate  has  to 
undergo  several  strict  examinations,  as  to  his  medical  acquirements, 
in  Latin,  in  private,  and  to  write  four  papers  in  Latin,  upon  medi¬ 
cal  subjects,  chosen  by  the  professors  :  these  examinations  being 
undergone,  and  the  papers  written  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  medical 
professors,  he  is  then  allowed  to  defend  his  thesis,  (w'hich  must 
have  been  previously  inspected  and  approved,)  on  the  day  of  public 
graduation.  This  is,  shortly,  the  routine  of  medical  study  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  previous  to  the  conferring  the  degree  of  M.  D. ;  and  let  me 
observe,  medical  study,  at  the  London  hospitals,  counts  as  no¬ 
thing  her  :  but  that  X  may  not  commit  any  error,  I  will  insert 
the  u  Statuta  Soietuiia”  of  the  university,  upon  this  subject. 

Q.  F.  F.  Q  S.  St  at  uta  Solennia  de  Doctoratus  in  Medicina  Gra- 
dti  in  l  adtmia  Edinburgena  Capessendo ,  a  Facilitate  Medico, 
proper  a,  et  in  poster umfjubente  Senatu  Academico ,  observanda. 

I.  '  !  .  O  ad  DOCTORATE  M  ?.■  DIC1NA  GRADUM  proinOVC- 
afcur,  !<•>.  die  solemn,  nempe  mensis  Augusti,  vel  die  prox- 

ime  5*  e  me  ;  nec  prias  q  ipse  annum  setatis  suae  unum  et  vi- 
gesini urn  com j neve*.  L 

*Ar  -  xford  end  Cambridge  it  is  never  begun. 
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II.  Nemo  Candidatorum  numero  adscribatur  priusquam  trien- 
nium,  saltern  per  sex  menses  quotannis,  in  hae  aut  alia  academia, 
medicime  studio  impendent,  et  omnibus  quas  scientia  medica  com- 
plectitur  disciplinis,  scilicet,  4N atomic  et  chirurgi  as,-—  che- 

MliEj - BUTANICjEj- — MATERIAL  MEDICiE  et  PHARMACEUTI¬ 
CS, - MEDICI  N  M  THEORETIC®, — MEDICI  N  iE  PRACTICE,— - 

preelection ibusque  clinicis,  sub  medicinag  professoribus 
babitis,  operam  dederit. 

III.  Quicunque  honores  medicine  ambierit,  ante  diem  XXIVUJH 
Martii,  consilium  suum  cum  Facultatis  Medicae  Decano  com  mu- 
meet,  et  illi  tradat  dissertationem  medicam  inaugura- 
lem,  a  seipso  compositam,  ut  Professor  aliquis,  a  Decano  desig- 
nandus,  earn  perlegat,  si  opus  fuerit  emendet,  et  perleclae  scriptam 
suam  testificationem  apponat.  Cum  dissertatione,  tradat  etiam 
medicinae  studiosus  Decano  Facultatis,  studioruni  testimonium  in 
bac  aut  in  alia  academia;  a  tque  autograph  urn  his  verbis:  “Ego 
— — - — — — —gradum  Doctoratus  in  Medicina  ambiens  serio  et 
&ancte  medicinae  professoribus  et  Alrme  Academiag  Edinburgenag 
assevero,  et  hoc  scripto  meo  testatum  cupio,  me  unum  et  vigesi- 
mum  aetatis  annum  jam  complevisse,  (vel,  si  ita  res  se  habuerit,  ante 
diem  solennem  esse  completurum,)  et  esse  liberum  hominem,  sci¬ 
licet  nullius  chirurgi,  aut  pharmacopohe,  aut  alius  cujusvis  artificii 
magistri  servitio  addictum,  ut  discipulum,  vel  tironem,  vel  minis¬ 
trum,  qualis  Anglice  dicitur  Apprentice.” 

IV.  Postea  qusestio  a  Facultate  Medica,  vel  viva  voce,  vel 
scripto,  privatim  habenda  est,  de  variis  qua  scientia  medica  com- 
plectitur  disciplinis ;  ut  nemo  nisi  literarum  et  medicinae  scientia 
probe  imbutus,  candidatorum  numero  adscribatur. 

V.  Die  XXlVt0  mensis  Junii,  candidatus,  coram  Facultate 
Medica,  a  duobus  professoribus  interrogatus,  progressum  suum  in 
v A ri is  disciplinis  medici s,  supra enumeratis,  ulterius  ostendat. 

VI.  Candidate  hactenus  probato  proponatur,  ab  aliquo  profes- 
sorum,  unus  ex  aphorismis  H ippocratis  ;  et  sinml,  ab  alio 
professore,  oualstiq  medica;  quorum  priorurn  a  seipso  expli¬ 
cation  et  eominentario  illustratum ;  posteriorem,  una  cum  respon- 
sione  idoneis  argumentis  confirmata,  die  lVt0  mensis  Julii,  profes¬ 
soribus  proponentibus  candidatus  reddat ;  suumque  demum  com- 
mentariuni  et  responsionem,  die  Vi*0  mensis  Julii,  coram  Facili¬ 
tate  Medica  defendat. 

VIL  Si,  his  rite  peractis,  candidatus,  promoveri  merebitur,  illi 
tradantur,  dual  morborum  historic,  cum  qu^stionjbus 
subjunctis,  ut,  scriptura,  illas  illusti et,  his  conmioda  responsa 
reddat ;  turn  historias  ita  illustratas,  una  cum'  responsis  suis,  die 
XlXno  Julii  professoribus  proponentibus  tradat,  atque  eadem,  die 
XXI<h>  Julii  coram  Facultate  Medica  defendat. 
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VIII.  Candidate),  si,  post  primum  periculum  factum,  probatus 
fuerit,  dissertationem  suam  inauguralem  prelo  subjicere  liceat, 
cujus  accurate  excusae  octo  exemplaria,  Facultatis  Medicas  De- 
cauo,  die  XXlItio  Julii,  tradat. 

IX.  Si  candidatus,  dissertatione  jam  excusa,  tertio  a  Medicinae 
Facultate  fuerit  probatus,  ejusdem  Facultatis  Decanus  omnia  qua? 
gesta  fuerint  senatui  academico  renunciabit ;  cujus  approba- 
tione  et  auctoritate  candidatus  dissertationem  suam  edere,  eandem- 
que  in  comitiis  academicis  die  antea  statuto,  nempe  I,no  Augusti, 
defendere  jubeatur  :  Turn,  si  senatui  placuerit,  laboris  tandem  et 
studiorurn  premium,  summos  in  medicina  honores,  gradum 
nempe  doctor  alem,  more  solenni,  consequatur. 

X.  Facultas  Medica,  quo  major  sit  liorum  omnium  solennitas, 
semper  intra  academiae  Pomoeria,  hora  nona  ante  meridiem,  diebus 
supradictis,  conveniet.  Et  si  quis  candidatus,  sine  gravi  causa, 
bora  abfuerit  statuta,  occasione  neglecta,  ei,  hac  vice,  vel  ad  ulte- 
riora  pericula  progredi,  vel  gradum  doctoralem  assequi,  non  licebit, 

XI.  Exercitationes  omnes  anteadictas,  lingua  Latina  peragendse 
sunt. 

Sponsio  Academica,  administered  to  candidates  on  receiving  the 

degree  of  M.  D. 

Ego  A — — B- - -  Doctoratus  in  arte  medica  titulo  jam  donan- 

dus;  sancte  coram  Deo,  cordium  scrutatore,  spondeo,  me  in  onmi 
grati  animi  officiis  erga  Academiam  Edinburgenam  ad  extremum 
vitae  habitum  perseveraturum :  turn  porro  artem  medicam  caute, 
caste,  et  probe  exercitaturum,  et,  quoad  potero,  omnia  ad  aegro- 
torum  corporum  salutem  conducentia,  cum  fide  procuraturum, 
quae  denique  inter  medendum  visa  vel  audita  sileri  conveniat,  non 
sine  gravi  causa  vulgaturum.  Ita  presens  spondenti  adsit  Numen. 

A  promise  to  the  same  effect  is  signed  by  candidates  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  religious  principles  do  not  permit 
them  to  take  an  oath. 

As  to  the  rank  and  privileges  bestowed  upon  the  candidate,  by 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  same  time  it  confers  the  degree 
of  M.D.,  see  the  title  page  of  the  thesis  published  by  any  ^medical 
graduate  of  Edinburgh. 

Now  the  fourth  article  of  the  act  of  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  runs  thus  :  “  There  shall  be  a  communication  of  all  rights 
and  privileges  between  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms,  except  where 
it  is  otherwise  agreed/7  I  am  well  aware,  that  in  the  cause,  Jones 
v.  Smart/  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield,  for  killing  game  contrary 


}  Vide  Burn’s  Justice,  article  Game. 
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to  the  statute,  judgment  was  given  against  the  defendant,  a  doctor 
of  physic  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  who  rested  his  defence 
on  the  ground  of  being  qualified  by  his  degree  to  kill  game  ;  but 
the  court  was  not  unanimous  upon  the  subject,  as  Justice  VVilles 
held  that  a  Scotch  doctor  of  physic  was  so  qualified  by  the  fourth 
article  of  the  act  of  union,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  an  English 
M.  1).  had  that  privilege  ;  and  Justice  Buller  was  of  opinion  that 
no  doctor  of  physic  was  qualified  by  his  degree,  from  what  uni¬ 
versity  soever  obtained.  Here,  then,  the  matter  rests  at  present, 
but  it  remains  still  undecided,  "whether  the  privilege  of  killing  game 
be  possessed  by  a  doctor  of  physic  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  by 
virtue  of  his  degree,  or  not;  therefore  the  judgment  in  this  case, 
cannot  be  said  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  a  Scotch  and 
English  degree,  either  as  to  this  sort  of  qualification  or  as  to  rank. 

Neither  does  the  decision  of  the  court  in  this  case  prove,  that 
any  M.  D.  of  a  Scotch  university,  is  not  to  all  possible  intents 
and  purposes  for  which  he  was  educated,  a  doctor  of  physic  in 
England.  It  may  do  this  and  this  only  ;  it  may  possibly  in  future , 
prevent  his  killing  game ,  unless  otherwise  qualified .  Is  there  to 
be  found  in  this  empire,  a  single  person  so  enamoured  of  the 
u  luxury  of  the  law-,”  as  to  prosecute  any  M.  D.  of  a  university 
north  of  the  Tweed,  for  practising  physic  in  any  part  of  England, 
except  London  and  its  neighborhood,  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
being  qualified  ?  Assuredly  the  will  has  not  been  wanting  so  to 
have  done,  had  there  been  a  statute,  on  the  authority  of  which,  a 
prosecution  could  have  been  commenced. 

u  And  oftentimes  does  the  young  gentleman,  after  he  has  been 
buffeted  about  in  the  world,  become  a  very  useful  member  of 
society,  and  sometimes  the  foundation  of  characters  of  the  greatest 
eminence  has  been  laid  in  this  imperfect  education.”  Really  this 
is  too  bad  from  the  eulogist  of  a  university,  which  does  not  teach 
the  science  of  medicine.  If  young  men,  from  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  or  any  other  university,  in  the  course  of  a  profession 
they  have  embraced,  are  buffeted  about  in  the  world,  is  it  any 
disgrace  ?  No!  it  proves  this,  that  such  persons  are  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  politic,  and  not  indolent  useless  beings.  As  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  I  may  observe,  that  if  eminent 
medical  characters  are  not  produced  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
there  w  ill  be  scarcely  any  found  in  the  kingdom,  educated  at  any 
other  place,  as  the  average  number  of  degrees  of  M.  H.  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  scarcely  one  in  a  year. 

u  It  is  not  to  decry  the  school  of  Edinburgh  that  I  make  this 
comparison,  but  to  place  the  truth  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 
Even  in  its  imperfect  form,  that  school  is  highly  useful,  and  even 
necessary,  to  the  empire  at  present.  London  has  more  anatomi- 
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cal  advantages  and  better  chirurgical  means  of  instruction  than  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  it  wants  the  same  show  of  a  sanction,  though  I  be¬ 
lieve  degrees  conferred  by  the  different  physicians  of  the  hospitals 
of  London,  would  be  equally  legal.  Such  schools,  in  the  present 
extended  scale  of  colonisation,  and  martial  temper  of  the  empire, 
are  become  absolutely  requisite.” — It  appears  to  me,  that  the 
gentleman  has  done  his  utmost  to  decry  Edinburgh,  as  a  seminary 
of  learning;  but  he  may  rest  assured,  that  any  flippant  remarks  of 
bis,  will  not  produce  the  effect  he  evidently  aims  at  ;  and  any 
observations  from  a  rival  university  will  always  be  subject  to 
suspicion. 

As  to  the  imperfect  form  of  the  u  School  of  Edinburgh,”  as  he 
maliciously  terms  it,  it  is  in  such  repute,  whether  imperfect  or  not, 
that  it  is  resorted  to,  in  time  of  peace,  by  men  from  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations,  from  every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
every  state  of  North  America.  The  anatomical  advantages 
possessed  by  Edinburgh  are  sufficiently  great ;  and  the  names 
of  Monro  and  Eyfe,1  are  more  than  sufficient  to  refute  any 
calumnies  on  this  head :  I  willingly  agree  in  the  opinion,  that 
London  is  as  good  a  school  for  surgeons  as  Edinburgh.  As 
to  degrees  conferred  by  the  physicians  to  the  London  hospitals, 
being  equally  legal,  with  those  granted  at  Edinburgh,  1  believe  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  venture  to  practise  under  the  sanction  of 
such  a  degree.*  It  may  be  amusing  to  the  medical  man,  to  see  an 
account  of  some  of  the  lectures  in  the  department  of  medicine, 
given  at  the  English  universities;  then  he  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
himself,  how  far  such  a  mode  of  instruction  will  go,  in  educating  a 
physician. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  “  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Calendar,”  for  1805,  published  by  Deighton,  Cambridge. 

u  Professor  Harwood’s  Lectures,”  vide  p.  37. 

u  The  anatomical  lectures  are  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  general  instruction  to  the  student ,  and  are  not  confined  to 
any  particular  profession.  The  professor  delivers  annually,  a 

s  Doctor  Barclay  and  Doctor  Gordon,  though  not  professors  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  are  highly  eminent  as  Lecturers  on  Anatomy,  and  are  consequently 
attended  by  numerous  classes. 

z  Surely  the  author  of  the  paper  in  question  forgets,  that  several  of  the 
physicians  to  the  London  hospitals,  and  of  the  medical  lecturers,  are  gra¬ 
duates  of  Edinburgh  ;  consequently,  it  is  to  these  men,  as  well  as  to  others, 
that  students  who  graduate  afterwards  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  resort,  to 
obtain  their  medical  knowledge,  and  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  either 
of  those  universities.  As  he  does  not  think  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
competent  to  grant  degrees,  why  should  he  think  graduates  of  Edinburgh 
competent?  In  what  essential,  in  the  constitution  of  an  university,  is 
Edinburgh  deficient  ?  He  has  asserted,  it  is  “  miscalled  an  university/’  but 
h'v  does  not  condescend  to  prove  that  it  is  not  one. 
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course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  in 
which  the  structure  and  animal  economy  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  amphibia  are  investigated  ;  the  several  organs  which 
constitute  the  animals  of  the  different  classes,  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  those  of  the  human  body  ;  the  most  striking  ana¬ 
logies  pointed  out,  and  remarkable  varieties  accounted  for,  from 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  belonging  to  each  class.  Patho¬ 
logical  remarks,  on  the  diseases  to  which  man  and  other  animals 
are  liable,  are  introduced,  with  observations  on  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  medicines  usually  employed  for  their  removal.  The 
anatomia  medico-forensis,  together  with  the  effects  of  various 
poisons,  and  also  of  suspended  animation,  and  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons,  occupy  a  share  of  these  lectures.—- At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  course,  the  blood  of  various  animals  is  compared, 
with  that  oj  the  human  species :  the  doctrine  of  transfusion1  is  in¬ 
vestigated;  its  probable  advantages  and  defects  enquired  into ,  and 
the  practice  illustrated  by  an  actual  experiment 

u  Professor  Farish’s  Lectures,”  vide  page  34. 

a  The  professorship  of  chemistry  w  as  originally  an  appointment 
of  the  university.  It  received  the  encouragement  of  government 
whilst  it  was  held  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Landaff,  which  has 
since  been  continued  to  the  present  professor  ;  w  ho  on  his  election, 
found  the  province  of  reading  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chemis¬ 
try  already  ably  occupied  by  the  Jacksonian  professor,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  strike  out  a  new'  line.  The  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Britain,  presented 
a  new  and  an  useful  held  of  instruction,  which  however  could 
not  be  cultivated  with  effect,  without  exhibiting  whatever  else 
was  necessary  to  the  full  illustration  of  the  subject.  After 
having  taken  an  actual  survey  of  almost  every  thing  curious 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  the  professor  contrived  a 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  operations  and  processes  that  are  in  use, 
in  nearly  all  of  them.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  number  of 
brass  wheels  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  such,  that  any  two  of  them 
can  work  with  each  other,  the  cogs  being  ail  equal ;  and  also  with 
a  variety  of  axles,  bars,  screw's,  clamps,  &c.  he  constructs  at  plea¬ 
sure,  with  the  addition  of  the  peculiar  parts,  working  models  of 
almost  every  kind  of  machine.  These  he  puts  in  motion  by  a 
water  wheel,  or  a  steam  engine,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  in 
general  do  the  actual  work  of  the  real  machines,  on  a  small  scale  ; 
and  he  explains  at  the  same  time  the  chemical  and  philosophical 
principles,  on  which  the  various  processes  of  the  arts  exhibited 
depend.— -In  the  course  of  his  lectures,  he  explains  the  theory  and 

1  Well  done !  the  doctrine  of  transfusion  in  the  nineteenth  century  !  ! ! 
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practice  of  mining,  and  of  smelting  metallic  ores  ;  of  bringing  them 
to  nature;  of  converting,  purifying,  compounding,  and  separating 
the  metals;  and  the  numerous  and  various  manufactures  which 
depend  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  arts  which  are  remotely  connect¬ 
ed  with  them,  such  as  etching  and  engraving.  He  exhibits  the 
method  of  obtaining  coal  and  other  minerals,  the  processes  by 
which  sulphur,  alum,  common  salt,  acids,  alkalies,  nitre,  and  other 
saline  substances  are  obtained,  and  in  which  they  are  used,  the 
mechanical  process  in  the  formation  of  gunpowder,  as  well  as  its 
theory  and  effects. —  He  shews  the  arts  of  procuring  and  working 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  ;  the  great  staple  manufactures  of 
the  country,  in  wool,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  together  with  the  various 
chemical  arts  of  bleaching,  of  preparing  cloth,  of  printing  it,  of 
using  adjective  and  substantive  colors,  and  mordants  or  interme¬ 
diates  in  dyeing.  He  explains  in  general,  the  nature  of  machi¬ 
nery,  the  moving  powers,  such  as  water-wheels,  wind-mills,  and 
particularly  the  agency  of  steam,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
modern  improvement  and  extension  of  manufactures. —  He  treats 
likewise  on  the  subjects  which  relate  to  the  carrying  on,  or  facilitat¬ 
ing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  such  as  inland  navigation,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bridges,  aqueducts,  locks,  inclined  planes,  and  other 
contrivances,  by  which  vessels  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level 
to  another;  of  ships,  docks,  harbors,  and  naval  architecture. — 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  great  design  of  these  lectures,  to  excite  the 
attention  of  persons  already  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  to  teal  practice ;  and  by 
drawing  their  minds  to  the  consideration  of  the  most  useful  inven¬ 
tions  of  ingenious  men,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  amusement  and  instruction,  and  to  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  the  arts.” 

Professor  Parish’s  lectures  are  generally  allowed  to  be  very 
instructive,  as  w;ell  as  amusing,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  adapted 
to  the  student  of  medicine. 

iC  Professor  Wollaston’s  Lectures. 

u  The  subjects  for  these  lectures  named  by  the  founder,  are  ex¬ 
perimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  materia  medica,  bo¬ 
tany,  agriculture.  Though  the  grand  object  to  which  be  would 
confine  the  professor,  is  the  having  exhibitions,  as  he  terms  it,  ex¬ 
periments  or  facts  in  natural  history,  shewn  before  the  audience. 
The  president  of  Queen’s,  the  first  professor  on  the  foundation, 
gave  alternate  courses  in  experimental  philosophy  and  chemistry, 
there  being  then  no  lectures  read  by  the  Plumian  professor. — This 
practice  was  continued  by  the  present  professor,  till  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Vince  to  the  Plumian  professorship  ;  since  which  time, 
tlie  subject  has  been  chemistry  only.  Following  the  steps  of  his 
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predecessor,  Dr.  Milner,  the  professor  introduces,  agreeably  to  the 
direction  of  the  founder,  as  many  facts  as  possible,  into  the  course 
of  these  lectures  ;  and  not  less  than  three  hundred  experiments  have 
been  annually  exhibited,  either  in  their  processes  or  results,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  judged  to  be  most  interesting  or 
instructive.” 

As  it  seems  the  subjects  named  for  these  lectures  by  the  founder, 
are  experimental  philosophy,  chemistry,  anatomy,  materia  me- 
dica,  botany,  and  agriculture,  and  as  the  professor  has  the  liberty 
of  choosing  any  one  of  these  subjects,  it  may  happen  that  he  may 
choose  either  agriculture  or  experimental  philosophy,  neither  of 
which  subjects  are  included  in  a  medical  education.  It  appears 
from  this  calendar,  that  there  are  no  clinical  lectures  on  the  diseases 
of  patients,  in  the  hospital,  no  lectures  on  the'practice  of  physic, 
the  theory  of  physic,  materia  medica,  and  pharmacy,  medical  juris¬ 
prudence,  or  midwifery,  on  all  which  subjects  there  are  lectures  at 
Edinburgh.  At  Oxford,  there  are  the  following  medical  professor¬ 
ships,  one  Regius  professorship  of  medicine,  do.  do.  of  botany, 
anatomy,  a  clinical  professorship,  and  one  professorship  of  anatomy, 
one  of  medicine,  and  one  of  chemistry,  the  three  last,  founded  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Dr.  Aldrich,  in  1803,  a  physician  of 
the  county  of  Nottingham  ;  these  offices  are  nearly  sinecures,  as 
the  lectures  are  very  few  in  number,  and  scarcely  attended  by  any 
Students. 

The  writer  of  the  Observations  continues,  “  Such  schools, (alluding 
to  Edinburgh,)  in  the  present  ex  tended  scale  of  colonisation,  and  mar¬ 
tial  temper  of  the  empire,  are  become  absolutely  requisite.  Were 
the  school  of  Edinburgh  on  the  footing  of  the  English  universities, 
few  would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to  harvest.  For  what  highly 
accomplished  physician  would  depart  and  sit  down  to  be  frozen  in 
Newfoundland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  or  the  Orkneys,  or  broiled  for  a 
pittance  in  the  West  Indies,  or  starved  in  a  little  dirty  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  Welsh  Borough,  or  waste  his  health,  his  vigor,  and  his  talents, 
amongst  the  out-casts  and  convicts  of  New  Holland,  &c.  &c.” 

To  this  bold  and  daring  flight  of  the  Oxford  gentleman,  I  have 
to  remark,  that  Edinburgh,  as  a  school  of  physic,  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  schools 
of  physic,  are  celebrated  no  where ,  and  I  most  cordially  agree  with 
him,  that  if  the  school  of  Edinburgh  were  on  the  footing  of  the 
English  universities,  few  would  be  the  laborers  going  out  to 
harvest,  either  to  Newfoundland,  Hudson’s  Bay,  the  Orkneys, 
London,  Westminster,  or  any  where  else,  as  doubtless  the'  same 
causes  at  Edinburgh,  would  produce  the  same  effects  they  pro¬ 
duce  at  the  English  seminaries ;  or  in  othei  words,  a  paucity 
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of  medical  instruction  would  produce  empty  benches,  and  perhaps 
one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  a  year . 

I  no  more  approve  of  medical  degrees  being  granted,  without 
study  and  strict  examination,  at  the  same  university  that  confers 
them,  than  the  Oxford  man  does.  I  would  propose  that  an 
act  should  be  passed  to  prevent  any  university  conferring  a  medi¬ 
cal  degree,  except  after  the  candidate  has  studied  a  certain  appointed 
time,  and  passed  with  approbation,  several  strict  examinations,  as 
to  his  medical  acquirements. 

As  some  few  doctors  of  medicine  have  combined  the  business  of 
an  apothecary  with  the  practice  of  a  physician,  let  such  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  rank  and  emolument  of  an  apothecary  ;  and  when 
physicians  condescend  to  become  surgeons  either  in  the  army  or 
navy,  they  must  no  doubt  lose  their  rank,  for  the  time,  at  least ;  I  am 
as  well  aware  as  any  one,  that  there  must  be  a  gradaticgi  of  ranks, 
and  I  am  equally  zealous  as  the  gentleman  whose  opinions  1  have  been 
combating,  that  each  individual  should  keep  within  the  sphere  in 
which  he  has  been  educated.  He  says,  page  10,  “the  rank  of  the 
physician  is  what  it  is,  from  the  usefulness  it  has  been  of  to  society 
in  this  we  are  agreed,  but  will  he  venture  to  assert,  that  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  M.  D.  is  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  less  rank  and  conse¬ 
quence,  than  a  gentleman  possessing  the  same  degree,  from  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  except  at  either  of  these  places,  or  in  War- 
wick-lane.1  Is  not  an  Edinburgh  M.  D.  equally  eligible  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  physician  to  their  majesties,  or  to  any  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  ?  to  till  the  office  of  physician  to  the  fleet  or  army, 
or  to  any  hospital  in  London  or  elsewhere  ?  Is  it  not  equally  legal 
for  him  to  practise  in  England  ?  Does  he  not  obtain  as  large  a  fee, 
if  equally  eminent?  Or,  would  an  Oxford  M.D.  if  attending  a 
patient  along  with  a  physician  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  ven¬ 
ture,  in  consequence  of  his  pretended  rank,  to  sign  his  name  to  a 
prescription,  before  the  Edinburgh  man,  if  the  latter  were  the  older 
physician  ?  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  by  the 
common  courtesy  of  Europe,  they  are  upon  an  equality. 

In  page  14  he  says,  “  it  is  well  known,  also,  that  Scotch  doctors 

1  u  On  the  first  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  science  was  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation  ;  and  the  three  faculties  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity  assumed 
particular  honors  and  privileges.  Academical  degrees  were  conferred  on 
thfhr  members;  and  these  titles,  with  the  rank  annexed  to  them,  were  ad¬ 
mitted  ubique  gentium  ;  being,  like  the  order  of  knighthood,  of  universal 
validity.  Doctors  indeed  sometimes  contended  with  knights  for  precedence, 
and  the  disputes  were  not  unfrequently  terminated  by  advancing  the  former 
to  the  dignity  of  knighthood.  It  was  even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a 
right  to  that  title  without  creation.” 

Vide  Dr.  llobertsoh’s  “  Proofs  and  Illustrations”  to  his  History  of  Charles 
Vtb,  pages  389  and  390  and  Dr.  PercivaPs  “  Notes  and  Illustrations”  to  his 
Medical  Ethics,  pages  17S  and  174. 
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often  become  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy.1  Now  no  such  in¬ 
stance  was  ever  known  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  doctor,  and  indeed 
it  would  be  a  degradation^  as  the  English  universities  in  their  docto¬ 
rate  give  a  rank  above  colonels  in  the  army,  or  captains  of  ships.” 

I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  Scotch  doctors  sometimes  do  become 
surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  their  me¬ 
dical  career,  and  doing  so,  must,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  rank  of  surgeon  for  the  lime.  But  the  army  and  navy 
are  good  schools  for  the  attainment  of  medical  experience,  and  the 
author  of  the  “  Observations”  will  not  deny,  that  many  who  have 
thus  set  out,  have  afterwards  attained  to  the  highest  eminence  in 
their  profession.  As  to  there  having  been  no  such  instance  ever 
known,  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  physician  having  entered  the 
army  or  navy  as  surgeon,  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  if 
there  is  one  physician,  of  either  of  the  English  universities,  now 
occupying  such  a  situation,  it  is  as  great  a  proportion  for  either  of 
them,  as  sixty  would  be  for  Edinburgh.  Though  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  any  M.  D.  of  either  of  the  English  seminaries  at  present,  act¬ 
ing  as  surgeon  in  the  navy  or  army,  [  do  happen  to  know  that  there 
is  a  M.D.  of  an  English  university,  now  practising  as  physician 
and  surgeon  in  England,  and  1  believe  the  gentleman  will  not  find 
sixty  doctors  of  medicine  of  Edinburgh  similarly  occupied. — This 
stickler  for  rank  proceeds  to  say,  (and  it  is  all  he  can  say  in  favor  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  medical  schools,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  granted,  that  the  English  degree  is  higher  in  rank  than  the  Scotch 
degree,)  “  a  physician,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  doctor.  The 
English  universities  may  grant  licenses  to  practise,  to  masters  of  arts. 
Gentlemen  who  practise  on  such  licenses,  are  physicians,  and  their 
rank  is  the  same  as  that  of  barristers  and  clergymen,  that  is, 
they  rank  as  esquires.*  But  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  so  learned 
and  useful  a  profession,  the  English  universities  grant  the  rank  of 
doctor  to  those  of  mature  age,  not  to  beardless  youths  or  striplings, 
and  this  rank  elevates  the  individual  above  all  esquires  not  honor¬ 
able,  and  above  all  field-officers,  not  generals  or  admirals.”  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  English  universities  do  not  confer 
this  rank,  but  I  may  observe,  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  these 

1  The  late  Sir  Busick  Harwood,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Cambridge, 
was  many  years  a  surgeon  in  the  royal  navy. 

1  This  rhapsody,  about  the  laughing-stock  of  the  profession,  the  pretended 
superior  rank  of  the  English  degree  of  M.  D.  is  only  worthy  of  a  valet  de 
chambre,  a  lady's  maid,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies,  or  some  such  consequen¬ 
tial  personage  :  a  rank  too,  not  generally  acknowledged  in  the  profession. 

Is  it  not  to  he  lamented  that  the  English  seminaries  do  not  educate  men 
sufficiently  well,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  this  high  rank,  without  the  aid  of 
the  London  lecturers  ? 
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degrees  are  held,  that  the  physicians  to  the  crowned  heads  on  the 
continent,  who  have  been  British  subjects,  have  all,  or  nearly  all, 
been  medical  graduates  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  when  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  founded  the  imperial  university  of  Wilna,  in  Li¬ 
thuania,  it  was  to  Edinburgh,  and  not  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
that  he  sent  to  invite  physicians,  to  till  the  chairs  of  the  professor¬ 
ships  of  medicine  ;  and  Baron  JDimsdale,  who  was  chosen  to  ino¬ 
culate  the  late  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  was  certainly  neither 
of  Oxford  nor  Cambridge.1 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks,  by  inserting  this  gentleman’s 
proposed  regulations  so  far  as  they  regard  physicians,  and  giving 
my  own  opinion  upon  them. 

u  Let  the  college  of  physicians  sit  as  a  quorum,  in  every  part  of 
England,  where  three  fellows  can  be  assembled,  to  grant  licences. 
Let  these  licences  be  granted  without  expense.  Let  none  but 
English  graduates  practise  without  these  licences.  If  three  fellows 
cannot  be  assembled  monthly,  in  each  county,  to  examine  and  to 
grant  licences,  let  one  fellow  and  two  M.Ds.  of  Oxford  or  Caip.r 
bridge  be  a  quorum  :  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  for  the  colonies, 
let  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  grant  licences  to  practise.  Aberdeen 
and  St.  Andrews  yv  ill  do  well  enough  for  granting  distinctions  to 
the  Solomons,  Rrodums,  &c.  but  let  not  their  degrees  be  a  sanc¬ 
tion  or  a  licence,  even  for  Scots  or  colonial  practice,  unless  they 
ref  or  my 

This  regulation  would  go  immediately  to  make  the  pow'er  of  the 
college  of  Physicians  of  London,  co-extensive  with  England,  Wales, 
and  town  of  Berw  ick-upon-Tweed  :  but  1  would  inform  the  gentle¬ 
man,  that  this  charter,  in  all  human  probability,  will  never  extend 
one  jot  further  than  it  does  at  present,  and  that  parliament  will  not 
legislate  upon  a  medical  subject,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  an  immense  majority  of  the  physicians  in  the  kingdom.  Besides, 
the  plan  itself  is  totally  impracticable,  as  neither  three  fellows  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  nor  even  three  M.  D.s  of  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  are  to  be  found  in  any  county  in  England,  except  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Surrey,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  As  to  St.  Andrews 
and  Aberdeen,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
the  profession,  if  they  would  come  to  the  resolution  not  to  grant 

1  The  author  does  not  condescend  to  tell  us,  how  the  English  seminaries 
became  possessed  of  the  right  of  conferring  this  rank,  whether  by  charter 
from  the  crown,  or  act  of  parliament ;  however,  custom,  which  in  such  af¬ 
fairs  is  nearly  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament,  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  physician  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Edinburgh ;  but  the  profession 
of  medicine  in  general,  consider  Edinburgh  as  the  first  medical  university 
in  the  world,  whilst  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  as  schools  of  medicine,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
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degrees  to  any,  except  their  own  students.  The  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  consists  of  the  following  pro¬ 
fessorships. 

].  Professorship  of  Anatomy. 

1 . - -  Practice  of  Physic. 

1 . - Chemistry. 

1.  - - - Theory  of  Physic, 

1, - Materia  Medica. 

1.  Regius  do.  Botany. 

].  Regius  do.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

1.  Professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

1.  - - -  Midwifery. 

1.  Regius  do.  Military  Surgery. 

1.  Professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

There  are  large  dissecting  rooms  in  the  college,  well  attended 
by  the  students,  where  anatomical  demonstrations  are  regularly 
given.  And  private  lecturers  have  dissecting  rooms  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  university  possesses  a  very  fine  library  ;  1  the  original  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  was  presented  in  1580,  by  Clement  Little,  Esquire, 
Advocate  ;  it  enjoys,  like  the  libraries  of  the  other  universities,  and 
some  other  institutions  in  the  empire,  the  right  to  a  copy  of  every 
book  entered  in  Stationers’  Hall. 

The  lectures  on  anatomy,  practice  of  physic,  chemistry,  materia 
medica,  theory  of  physic,  and  midwifery,  commence  at  the  latter 
end  of  October,  and  terminate  about  the  30th  of  April  in  the  en¬ 
suing  year,  in  the  course  of  which  time,  between  one  hundred  and 
forty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  lectures  are  delivered,  of  an 
hour  each,  by  each  of  the  professors  of  these  subjects  :  the  clinical 
professor  begins  his  first  course  a  little  later,  he  delivers  twro 
courses  in  the  winter,  and  one  in  the  summer  session  ;  the  professor 
of  midwifery  also  delivers  two  courses  in  this  session,  and  one  in 
the  summer  session,  which  commences  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
terminates  about  the  last  day  of  July;  the  regius  professor  of 
botany  begins  his  course  about  the  first  of  May,  and  terminates 
about  the  time  above-mentioned,  at  the  botanical  garden  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  university.* 

There  is  only  one  vacation,  from  the  latter  end  of  July  to  the  latter 

1  This  library  was  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  building  erected  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  town  council,  until  the  apartment  destined  to  receive  it  in 
the  university  was  finished,  the  erection  of  which  was  shortly  after  com¬ 
menced. 

z  The  regius  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  also,  delivers  his  cou»se 
during  the  summer  session. 
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end  of  October.  Attached  to,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
university,  are  a  very  large  infirmary,  of  royal  foundation,  and  a 
midwifery-hospital,  at  the  former  the  medical  students  attend  from 
twelve  to  one  o’clock  every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  not  excepted, 
to  see  the  practice  of  the  clinical  professor,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
other  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  institution  ;  the  gentlemen 
more  immediately  attending  the  clinical  professor,  attend  at  other 
times  also,  to  copy  the  history  of  the  diseases  of  the  patients  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  infirmary,  and  the  reports  and  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  physician  afterwards.  At  the  midwifery-hospital,  poor 
women  are  admitted  gratis,  and  the  students  attending  the  mid¬ 
wifery  class,  upon  paying  a  small  fee,  in  addition  to  the  one  paid  to 
the  professor,  are  practically  taught  this  most  useful  art.  Also  at¬ 
tached  to  the  university,  are  the  royal  medical  and  royal  physical 
societies,  founded  by  his  present  majesty  ;  these  consist  chiefly  of 
medical  students  :  each  society  meets  once  a  week,  during  the 
winter  session,  when  two  papers  on  medical  or  philosophical  subjects 
are  read  and  discussed  :  each  society  possesses  an  excellent  library, 
and  some  philosophical  apparatus. 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  it  is  only  against  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  as  schools  of  medicine,  that  I  have  advanced  any  thing  in 
the  preceding  pages.  The  former  as  a  seminary  for  classical  eru¬ 
dition,  and  the  latter  for  mathematical  science,  most  justly,  enjoy 
a  high  reputation,  and  I  respect  and  venerate  them  as  the  learned, 
the  magnificent  institutions  of  our  ancestors;  and  can  most  cordially 

say  to  each  of  them 

& 

“  Esto  perpetua.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  u  Act  for  better  regulating  the  practice  of  apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,”  passed  in  1815,  contains  clauses, 
amongst  others,  under  the  following  heads. 

“  Penalty  on  apothecaries  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfully 
compounding  medicines  prescribed.” 

“  Persons  not  to  practise  as  apothecaries,  &c.  without  due  exa¬ 
mination.” 

(i  Assistants  to  apothecaries,  &c.  to  be  examined.” 

“  Power  for  master  and  wardens  to  appoint  five  apothecaries 
as  examiners  for  assistants.” 

u  Penalty  for  acting  without  a  certificate.” 

By  reference  to  these  clauses,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  society  or 
company  of  apothecaries  of  London,  hare  the  power,  either  t>y 
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themselves  or  deputies,  of  examining  all  persons  who  have  commen¬ 
ced  practice  as  apothecaries,  or  assistants  to  apothecaries,  since  the 
first  of  August,  1815,  in  any  part  of  England  and  Wales,  and  all 
persons  intending  to  practise  as  apothecaries  or  assistants  to  apo¬ 
thecaries,  within  the  above-mentioned  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  required  by  this  act  to  subject  themselves  to  such  examination, 
under  certain  penalties. 

As  this  act  is  co-extensive  with  England  and  Wales,  the  clause 
under  the  following  head,  is  rendered  nearly  nugatory,  u  Penalty  ou 
apothecaries  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfully  compounding 
medicines  prescribed/7  As  the  penalty  attaches  only  to  apotheca¬ 
ries  or  their  assistants,  refusing  to  compound,  or  unfaithfully,  neg¬ 
ligently,  falsely,  fraudulently  making,  mixing,  or  compounding  any 
medicines,  as  directed  by  any  prescription,  &c.  of  any  'physician 
lawfully  licensed  to  practise  physic,  by  the  president  and  common¬ 
alty  of  the  faculty  of  physic ,  or  by  either  of  the  two  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  for  the  number  of  medical  graduates  of 
the  English  universities,  and  also  of  licentiates  of  the  royal  college 
is  so  very  small,  compared  to  the  number  of  physicians,  who  are 
not  graduates  of  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  members  of  the 
college,  that  apothecaries,  and  their  assistants,  by  this  clause  (said 
to  have  been  inserted  at  the  express  command  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  and  under  an  understanding,  that  the  royal  college  would 
oppose  the  act,  in  its  progress  through  parliament,  with  the  whole 
of  their  authority  and  influence,  if  the  company  of  apothecaries  re¬ 
fused  its  insertion)  are  almost  entirely  prevented  from  transgressing; 
as  not  one  prescription  in  ten,  is  written  by  either  a  fellow  or  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  college  of  physicians..  So  much  for  the  positive  enact* 
ment  of  this  clause,  and  negatively,  it  incapacitates  any  physician, 
not  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  not  licensed  by  the  college  of 
physicians,  from  prosecuting  to  conviction,  any  apothecary  or  his 
assistant,  offending  in  the  manner  above  specified;  consequently, 
it  leaves  apothecaries  and  their  assistants  at  perfect  liberty  to  com¬ 
pound  the  prescriptions  of  physicians,  who  have  been  educated  at 
actual  schools  of  medicine,  but  who  are  not  members  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  fraudulently  or  negligently,  without  fear  of  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  indeed  carrying  illiberality  and  injustice  as  far  as 
they  can  be  carried,  for  it  is  well  known,  that  a  doctor  of  physic, 
being  a  British  subject,  of  any  uuiversity  in  Scotland,  of  that  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  in  any  kingdom  or  country  upon  the  Continent,  has  an 
equal  right  to  practise  physic  in  England,  except  in  London,  or 
seven  miles  round  it,  as  physicians  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or 
members  of  the  college  of  physicians  have.  If  this  illiberal  clause 
is  meant  as  ail  inducement  to  Englishmen  to  graduate  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  it  will,  like  others  that  have  preceded  it,  fail  of 
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producing  the  intended  effect;  for  it  needs  no  uncommon  penetra¬ 
tion  to  predict,  that  medical  students,  in  any  considerable  number, 
will  never  resort  to  the  English  universities,  until  they  become  real¬ 
ly  SCHOOLS  of  MEDICINE. 


